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Daniel. {Answer to query of James D. Evans.) — "I noticed your 
inquiry in the William and Mart Quarterly for January, 1904, and 
although I cannot answer it definitely, you may be interested in knowing 
that in my younger days I used often to hear my mother speak of 
'Aunt Daniel,' who lived in Granville county, N. C. She was called 
'Aunt Judith Daniel,' and was a half-sister of my great-grand-parents. 
I remember that I could not understand how it was that she and her 
sister, my great-grandmother Lacy, had the same name, and my mother 
explained that she was only half-sister, and that it was not at that 
time at all an uncommon thing to give sisters or brothers of the half- 
blood the same name. While Mrs. Daniel's name does not appear under 
the head of No. 41 in the History of the Christian Family in the 
Quarterly, V., 261-263, I am sure that she was the daughter of 
Charles (3) Christian No. 41. I do not know who her mother was, 
nor did 1 remember the first name of her husband, but I have no doubt 
that it is just as I have written, and that she was Mrs. Chesley Daniel, 
of Granville county, N. C. I think that before her marriage she lived 
in Powhatan county, but am not sure; perhaps it was Goochland. 
Elizabeth Christian Humber (Christian 49) was my father's grand- 
mother, and Judith Christian Lacy (Christian 51) was my mother's 
grandmother, which made my parents cousins. My mother was born 
in 1808, and died in her eighty-fifth year, was raised by her grand- 
mother Lacy, and thus learned at first hand from her a great deal of 
the history of the Christian family. She remembered many of the older 
members of her grandmother's generation." — '{Miss) A. Josephine Cox, 
Charlottesville , Va. 
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Wadsworth; or, The Charter Oak. By W. H. Goeher, Hartford, 

Conn. 1904. 

This is a charming account of the early davs of Connecticut. It 
covers the most interesting details in the history of Connecticut — the 
romantic settlement, in 1636, on the banks of the Connecticut by Hooker,. 
Ludlow and Haynes ; the adoption of the first written constitution in 
the world's history, framed by a community, through its own repre- 
sentatives, as a basis of government; the coming of the regicides, 
Whaley and Goffe ; and the revocation of the charter of the colony in 
1687. The incident of the oak in which the parchment charter is said 
to have been hidden by Joseph Wadsworth is lovingly developed. In. 
giving an account of the political development of the colony, the author- 
is much more reasonable than many historians of the Nutmeg State. 
Johnson has a statement in his History of Connecticut that "govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the people" first took shape 
in Connecticut. Our author, on the other hand, more truly says that 
"the democracy of Hooker, Ludlow, Haynes, and their associates, is, 
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and always has been, the ruling spirit of the Anglo-Saxon race." Hooker, 
in fact, was far from understanding the real meaning of democracy, 
and in making "the people" the source of governmental authority he 
meant the few who had the suffrage, and not the masses. In common 
with most men in New England, he looked upon the suffrage as a privi- 
lege, a badge of aristocracy, and not as a right incident to American 
manhood. This is proved by the very terms of the "Fundamental Laws." 
In the towns of Connecticut, as in the towns of the other New England 
colonies, a favored few controlled affairs, and the majority had no voice. 
In none of the colonies was the tenure of office more constant or per- 
severing than in Connecticut. Weeden {Economic and Social History 
of New England) says the New England institutions "were democratic 
in form, but aristocratic in the substance of the administration." The 
book is beautifully and copiously illustrated. 

Reminiscences of Peace and Wab. By Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. New 
York: The MacMillan Company. 1904. 

Mrs. Pryor gives the public in this work a beautiful account of her 
experiences from 1850 to 1805. Her reminiscences are related in con- 
versational style, and while strictly regardful of the facts, have the 
delightful freshness of a romance. We have charming pictures of Jef- 
ferson Davis, Stephen A. Douglas, General McClellan, General R. E. 
Lee, Roger A. Pryor, Henry .a. Wise, and many other prominent men. 
She is very successful in giving the true feelings of die Southern people, 
and shows her sympauiy with them in her language, which has no tinge 
of bitterness or resentment. This is as it should be. Among Northern 
men, General McClellan is represented, as he deserves, the perfect type 
of a humane general, whose career at the head of a hostile army won 
the highest respect of his foes. The book is illustrated with portraits 
of the author, Lady Napier and her sons, Mrs. Stephen A. Douglas, Mrs. 
Agnes Hall McCormick, General Roger A. Pryor, and General Robert E. 
Lee. 

The Griffins. A Colonial Tale. By Mary Stuart Young. New York 
and Washington: The Neal Publishing Company. 1904. 
The turning-point of this sweet story of Colonial life is historical — 
tihe marriage of Cyrus Griffin to Lady Christine Stuart, daughter of the 
Earl of Traquaire. Judge Griffin was President of the Continental Con- 
gress and first Judge of the United States District Court for Virginia. 
While a student of law at the Temple in London, he visited Traquaire 
Castle, in Scotland, met the Lady Christine, courted her, married her 
and brought her to America; and now both lie side by siae in old 
Bruton church-yard, in Vv llliamsburg. In many other particulars the 
work is not ideal, but true. We are introduced to many fine old Vir- 
ginia customs, and enter homes like Rippon Hall, on the York, which 
had once a real existence. In Chapter XVI. we are given a fine account 
of a Virginia Christmas. Mrs. Young is to be congratulated on this 
little book, which clothes truth with so many romantic charms. 



